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STEAM NAVIGATION. 


THE GREAT WESTERN. 


The honour of the first application of the 
Steam Engine to the purposes of navigation 
has long been the subject of rival claims on 
both sides the Atlantic. 

The Americans allege that the first efficient 
steam vessel was launched on the Hudson, in 
the United States, by Fulton, in 1807. The 
first successful effort in Great Britain was made 
by Mr. Henry Bell, who constructed a boat of 
three horse power, which made its first trip 
from Glasgow to Greenock on the 1 8th January, 
1812. Bell’s countrymen, however, maintain 
that Fulton obtained his models and principles 
from Scotland: they say one Patrick Miller 
first devised the plan, and Bell took his-leading 
principles from Miller. Bell states that Fulton 
received from him, in 1779, descriptions and 
drawings of Miller’s plans, by which, in 1801, 
he constructed the first steam-boat. On the 
other hand, the Americans attribute the inven- 
tion to John Fitch, a native of Connecticut, 
who constructed the first steamer in 1787, and 
Mr. Fulton had the advantage of his plans. 

The probability is that, like many other dis- 
puted inventions, the adaptation of the rotatory 
motion, obtained by the steam engine, to the 
propelling of vessels, would be suggested to 
the minds of many intelligent mechanists about 
the same time, and it is to their collective in- 
telligence and genius that the world is indebted 
for this invaluable auxiliary to commerce and 
science. 

Steam vessels are now employed in every 
considerable navigable river, and on many of 
the great divisions of the ocean, but England 
and America have excelled all other countries 
in realizing the advantages of steam navigation. 
Last year there were about eight hundred steam 
boats, of all sizes, in the United Kingdom ; the 
number annually puilt averages from sixty to 
eighty. In 1838 it was estimated that the 
number of river steamers and small coasters 
was four hundred and eighty-four, and that 
there were two hundred and eighty-two large 
coasters and sea-going ships. Nearly two 
hundred were registered as belonging to the 
port of London; sixty were plying on the 
Humber, Trent, and Ouse, and above eighty 
on the Mersey. - 


The number of steamers built in the United | da 


States up to 1838 was 1,300; of this number 
260 had been lost, and 240 worn out, leaving 
in service 800. 

Notwithstanding the rapid increase of steam 
vessels, the experience of the last three years 


has demonstrated that steam navigation is but 
in its infancy, and that, whether applied to the 
landing of troops, or the bombardment of for. 
tifications, as in the late Syrian war, or the 
more peaceful and beneficent operations of 
traffic and intercourse, it is destined to achieve 
triumphs, both moral and physical, of the 
highest import to the human race. Previous 
to 1838 a few daring attempts were made to 
cross the Atlantic in steamers; one of the first 
which succeeded was that of the “ Sir Lionel 
Smith,” in 1837. Another passage across was 
made in the winter of 1837, by the “ City of 
Kingston,” but she put in at Madeira on her 
way.* Despite these partial successes, it was 
strongly contended by more than one learned 
savan, that it would be almost impracticable to 
establish a permanent and profitable steam com. 
munication between England and America, un. 
til the question was fully and finally deter. 
mined by the passage, in fifteen days, of the 
Great Western from Bristol to New York, 
where she arrived on St. George’s Day, April 
23rd, 1838. The Sirius arrived at the same 
place shortly after, from Cork, in nineteen 
days. The arrival of these vessels was hailed 
by the inhabitants of New York with the most 
intense enthusiasm, and the event will deser- 
vedly form an era in transatlantic history. On 
her first voyage the Great Western took out 
660 tons of coal, of which only 452 tons were| 
used when she reached New York ; and reckon- 
ing 100 tons to 800 miles, it would have been| fl 
quite possible to have extended the voyage to 
5,000 miles, One of the homeward voyages of 
this vessel was made in twelve days and a half; 
the average length of the voyage out and home 
may be estimated at twenty-seven or thirty 
days, whilst the splendid sailing vessels called 
the “liners” usually occupied fifty days. 

The same year witnessed the launching of 
the British Queen, built at a cost of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and within another year 
the President was built and made her first voy- 
age. Both of these vessels, however, are | 
sidered by naval men to be failures, owing to 
the disparity of their steam power to their ton- 


* A much earlier attempt is thus recorded in the Times 
of May lith, 1818 :— 

“ Great ExXPERIMENT.—A new steamer of 300 tons has 
been built at New York, for the express purpose of carry- 
ing passengers across the Atlantic. She is come to Liver. 

1 direct.” She arrived in Liverpool on the 20th of 
une, coming direct from the Savannah in twenty-sit 
ys. This vessel used her steam only when she failed to 
make four knots the hour by sailing, 

After a somewhat enthusiastic reception in Liverpool, 
she proceeded to Stockholm, where Bernadotte went 
board and made the captain several presents. The Ea 

ror of Russia visited her also at 

is host a silver tea kettle, which he still retains 384 
trophy of his adventure. 
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nage. The British Queen, after running for 
one season only, was obliged to suspend work 
for some months, and to undergo repairs which 
cost several thousand pounds. The following 
extract from the letter of a passenger on her 
last outward voyage indicates that very little 
dependence can be placed on her performance 
of the voyage within the prescribed time, if 
she encountered any very severe stress of 
weather :— 


Hlalifax, March 29th, 1841. 
The date of my letter will a little surprise you. Yet 


| we are not arrived, but if the present wind and sea con- 


tinue we shall be at Halifax to-morrow. Nineveen days 
and nights have I passed since I left Portsmouth, full of 
heart and health and hope. For two or three of these 
days all went smoothly, but alas! for the ten or eleven 
following, never shall I forget them. Our lee paddles or 
floats, from some accident or mismanagement, began to 
drop off daily, until, on the 16th instant, not one of them 
remained upon that wheel. At this period Providence 
ve us exactly six hours’ calm, during which we took 
f the paddles from the starboard, and fixed them to 
the larboard wheel. That night we had a hurricane, 
which scarcely ceased or moderated for 220 hours. The 
steam power of the ship, crippled as she was, was totally 
inadequate to the size of her and the storm. We rolled 
helplessly in the mighty billows. Every sail was split intd 
d we were Ft at the mercy of the waves. 

Oh! it was an awful time! I went not to bed for several 
nights, and had not my clothes off for many, My deck 
birth I was afraid to remain in. I sat up in the main 
saloon. The rolling of the huge mass was terrific. From 
beam-end to beam-end the watery mountains pitched her 
with fearful violence. Her paddle boxes and wheels alone 
brought her up; but how her timbers shook! Her sides 


| rebounded, her bulkheads creaked, her rudder thumped, 


| 


j could hardly bear the weather, and were lashed. 


| while the roaring of the storm was heard above all. One 


of our officers was injured ; another was ill. The crew 
I, in 


j the meanwhile, was in a nervous state of terror, though 


the world saw it not. We ought to have pushed for Fayal 
when our floats disappeared—say when we were five or 
six days out. I hinted this to the captain, but he pressed 
onwards in the great Atlantic, until the violence of the 
storm and size of the waves rendered it unsafe to scud be- 
fore the wind, and our only chance was to face it with 
half-paddle power. The consequence was, we were twice 
(each time for four or five hours) in the trough of the sea 
without steerage way, and as helpless as a raft. Nothing 
saved us but the prodigious strength and buoyance of our 
noble ship, which only wants 150-horse power more to 
make her unconquerable. However, the danger is, I hope, 
now The wind is light, the sea smooth, we are 
past Sable Island, and within eighteen hours of Halifax 
at our present sailing—seven knots—all she can do. We 
have some six or seven days’ coal left, but are prepared 
foranother storm on a lee shore, and go in to refit and 
stefuel. It will probably be a week more ere we reach 
New York—twenty-six days. 


The President has been still more unfortu- 
nate, She sailed from New York on the 11th 
ofMarch last, with only twenty-seven passen- 
gers, but no authentic information has been 
since received respecting her, and the uncer- 
tainty which hangs over her fate continues to 
excite an intense and painful interest in the 
public mind. 


The following table exhibits the dimensions, 


‘tonnage, and other particulars of the above 
three vessels. 


83 
Great |» 
DIMENSIONS, &e. West-|( ritishi Eres 
ern. 
Extreme feet] 236 | 275 | 265 
Ditto under deck .... ,,| 212 | 245] 238 
Ditto keel] » | 205 | 225] 220 
Breadth within the paddle boxes ,, 35! 40 41 
Ditto including ditto 504 64 64 
Depth of hold at midships .... ,, 23) 235 
Tons of 6794| 1053 | —— 
Tonnage of Engine Room........ 64} 963 | —— 
Total 1321 | 2016 | 1840 
Power of Engines .......... horses} 450 | 500} 540 
Diameter of Cylinders...... inches} 73 774, 
Length of Stroke ............ feet 7 7 74 
Diameter of Paddle Wheels.... ,, 283] 303) 31 
Total Weight of Engines, Boilers, 
and tons} 480 | 500 
Total Weight of Coals for 20 days 
consumption ns} 600 | 750| 750 
Total Weight of Cargo........ » | 250} 500] 750 
Draught of Water with the above 
eight of Stores ........ feet} 163) 164) 17 


The officers, crew, and engineers of the Great Western 
are about sixty in number, and upwards of two hundred 
passengers can be accommodated. 


The saloon is seventy-five feet long and 
twenty-five broad, exclusive of recesses on each 
side; the height is nine feet. The decorations 
are highly finished, and may vie with any 
apartments on shore for taste and elegance ; 
but these are minor considerations when com- 


}pared with the mechanical skill displayed in 


the more essential machinery of the vessel, and 
the accuracy with which she performs her voy- 
ages. The latest proof of this is thus given in 
the Times of the 25th ult. 

** At a dinner at the City of London Tavern, 


of steam proprietors, held on the 5th instant, 


Mr. W. Attwood, M. P., in the chair, Mr. 
Claxton, the managing director of the Great 
Western Steam Ship Company, in eulogising 
the excellence of the machinery of this vessel, 
which had carried her near 130,000 miles 
without a disappointment, or missing her ad- 
vertised hour of sailing, stated that he felt 
confident in predicting, that at half-past two 
o’clock on the 14th instant, the Great Western 
would arrive in King-road. 

*“* At that very time, we have been informed 
by our Bristol correspondent, her smoke was 
seen from the hills in the neighbourhood of 
King-road; and she anchored at seven o’clock.” 

Other ocean steamers are now built or in the 
course of construction, designed for intercourse 
with our West and East India possessions ; one 
of these, the ‘ India,” measures, from her 
main stem to the after part of her taffrail, pre- 
cisely 200 feet 2 inches, and from the fore part 
of her stem (or what tradesmen would call her 
inside measurement) to the after part of her 
stem, aloft, 189 feet. Her after hold is 10 
feet high by 45 feet long. The lower sleeping 
cabins are 6 feet 11 inches high, by 6 feet 3 
inches in length. The grand cabin or saloon, 
a very elegant apartment, and fitted up with 


| 
| 
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great taste, is 8 feet 2 inches in height, and 43 
feet in length. Her burthen is 1,206 tons, and 
her power 350 horses. The engine is com- 
pletely concealed from those on deck, except 
they actually go in search of it, and all her 
apartments are as convenient as can be imagined. 
There are eighty sleeping berths, besides all 
other accommodations; a cellar with room for 
1,000 dozen bottles, &c. She is in all 
respects admirably and compactly built, and 
with tolerably fair weather would perform 
the voyage to India in two months. She is 
estimated to cost upwards of £40,000. 

Another ship is building at Plymouth, to be 
called the ‘‘ Great Eastern,” which is to go direct 
between that port and Alexandria, with India 
mails and passengers. But the largest and most 
extraordinary ship yet attempted is the ‘‘ Mam- 
moth,” now constructing by the Great Western 
Steam Ship Company, at Bristol, which will 
exceed 3,600 tons (about 600 more than any 
other ship in existence). The saving of room 
by her being built of iron will admit of her 
carrying coals for both the outward and home 
voyages (a matter of much importance, from 
the inferior quality of the American coal). Her 
engines are of 1,000 horse power. She will be 
enabled to carry an unusual quantity of can- 
vass, and is expected to make the passage of 
the Atlantic in ten days. 

The employment of iron for steam boats 
presents many advantages beyond the mere 
saving of room—not the least important is the 
comparatively small draught of water required 
—hence iron steamers are eminently adapted 
for the navigation of rivers. The Peninsular 
and Oriental Company have one steam packet, 
the “ Lotus,” designed for the river Nile, of 
24 horse power, and drawing only two feet of 
water, and we have already noticed others of 
considerable tonnage, which would have no 
difficulty in sailing up to Manchester. 


THREE HOURS IN A COAL-PIT. 
[Continued from page 55.] 


Having recovered from the fatigue of our 
journey, we were next conducted along another 
level, leading to a mine of coal suited for house- 
hold purposes, and descending one of the in- 
clined planes on the left, were once more com- 
pelled, on hands and knees, to pilot our way 
in the dark. It would be a difficult task, 
indeed, to describe the ramifications through 
which we passed in this humbling posture. If 
the reader, under the influence of the night- 
mare, has been transported te some subterra- 
nean dungeon, accessible only by winding 
passages and precipitous descents, where, in 


imagination, he has crawled along without one 
solitary ray to direct his steps, he may be able 
to conceive what we cannot describe. Yet such| 
is the only path by which access is gained to 
the strata where the miners are at work. Let 
those who complain of long roads and fatigui 
journeys above ground, think of this, and be 
thankful ! 

At length, having threaded the labyrinth, 
and arrived at a part where we were able to 
maintain an erect position, the question occurred 
to us, how is this vast subterranean town so 
effectually ventilated? The subject has en 
gaged the attention of many eminent men, who 
have devised various plans for preventing those 
lamentable accidents from fire-damp, which 
have too frequently involved the lives of all 
the miners underground, and the name of Sir 
Humphry Davy will ever be associated with 
the invention of his simple but invaluable 
Safety Lamp. In order to understand the 
method pursued in this pit it is necessary to 
observe, that two shafts are sunk, about forty 
feet apart, termed, by the miners, the “‘ down. 
cast” and the “upcast,” the former being the 
shaft by which the current of atmospheric ait 
is introduced into the mine, and the latter that 
by which it makes its exit. The air, descend. 
ing the downcast, passes along the level, which) 
communicates with an immense furnace placed 
at the bottom of the up-cast, and if not pre 
vented by ‘“ stoppings,” or trap-doors, would 
escape with the smoke; but in order to ventilate 
the cuttings, the air is checked in its direct 
progress between the points of ingress and re- 


gress by these stoppings, which force it up thei 


intersecting passages, and cause it to pass 
through the whole workings before it reaches 


the furnace ; being there rarified by the heat, 
a vacuum is produced, which is constantly sup-} 
plied by the air descending the downcast.. By) 


these means a thorough ventilation is maim 


tained, the current of air rushing through somejiy 


parts of the pit with the velocity of a storm} | 


The “‘ stoppings” alluded to vary in size andj 
construction, and where a passage is necessary} 
for the baskets, a coal-black janitor, seated in} 


a recess behind, opens the door with a check 


string. 


Arrived at the point of excavation, we hail 


men, who, diverging with the stratum, under 


leisure to observe the operations of the wi I 
| 


mine a large mass, and by blasting, remove the 
incumbent coal, which is then conveyed i) 
baskets to the level. The admirable ventilation} 


Van 


blo 


of the pit rendering the use of the safety lamp 
unnecessary, each miner is provided with sj 


candle, which he fixes to the side by means 
damp clay; and here, shirtless and shoeles, 
and in a temperature of 72 degrees, he toil 
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for eight weary hours. Notwithstanding the 
nature of their employment, however, we un- 
derstand the miners enjoy general good health. 
A sturdy veteran who accosted us, on our as- 
cent, had counted seventy-three summers, the 
ter part of which he had spent underground, 
and the majority of those at work in the pit 
presented by no means a feeble or sickly ap- 
pearanee. 
In our journey to the nearest level a fossil 
tree was pointed out over our heads, which, 
standing perpendicularly, exhibited a diameter 
of two feet, the bark being distinctly changed 
into coal. This gave further evidence that the 
spot on which we stood, though 1392 feet un- 
der ground, must at one time have formed part 
of the surface, and that the entire pit may 
originally have been an extensive forest. We 
baw little opportunity, however, for indulging 
in theory or speculation, as the preservation of 
| our heads engrossed all our attention, and even 
|our endeavours to maintain the posture, if not 
jot men, at least of quadrupeds, caused us 
more than once to measure our lengths on the 
iground. Not to tire the reader, however, with 
unnecessary details, we reached the point of 
communication with the upper level, where the 
furnace “is situated, and, as a fit termination 
\forso novel a journey, were conveyed up the 
chimney to the surface. 


® THE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS WIFE 


| | 

Chuang-tsze was the chief disciple of Laou- 
| Ikeun, the founder of the Chinese Epicurean 
| | philosophy, and the following tale is designed 
| 


A CHINESE TALE, 


| to illustrate the doctrines of the sect. 
| It has been translated into French by Pere 
Dentrecolles, and has supplied ample materials 
| for the Zadig of Voltaire. The whole, it will 
| easily be perceived, is a satire on the female 
1 | sx and on marriage, and might perhaps be 
meant as an indirect dissuasive against that 
State, 
| The story commences with the enunciation 
| jof the principles of the sect. ‘‘ Riches, and 
|the advantages which they bring, are but a 
| short and agreeable dream: honours and repu- 
j tation resemble a brilliant cloud, which soon 
@Yanishes. The affection of those united by 
blood and other ties is commonly but a vain 
M*Ppearance; the most tender friendships may 
mconvert themselves into the bitterest  strifes. 
t us not wear a yoke because it is of gold; 
nor bear the burden of chains because they 
consist of jewels. Let us purify our minds, 
Moderate our desires, and detach ourselves 


| no possibility of return.” 


from worldly affections: let us, above all things, 
preserve ourselves in a state of liberty and joy, 
which is independent of others.” 

Chuang-tsze, the story proceeds to say, hav- 
ing married a young and beautiful wife, retired 
to his native country of Soong, the present 
Shantong, to lead the life of a philosopher. He 
declined the offer of the Sovereign of a neigh- 
bouring state, who had been led by the fame of 
his wisdom to seek his services as minister, with 
the following apologue:—* A heifer, prepared 
for sacrifice with high and luxurious feeding, 
marched in state, arrayed in all the ornaments 
with which victims are adorned. In the midst 
of her triumph, she perceived some oxen at the 
plough, and her pride was redoubled. But 
when, on entering the temple, the victim saw 
the knife raised in readiness for her immolation, 
she would gladly have exchanged lots with 
those whose condition had only just before 
been despised as inferior to her own.” 

One day as Chuang-tsze was walking, im- 
mersed in thought, at the foot of a neighbouring 
mountain, he on a sudden found himself among 
a multitude of tombs; and being struck with 
the vast number of them, ‘“‘ Alas,” exclaimed 
he, “‘here then all are equal: here there is 
neither rank nor distinction, but the most igno- 
rant and stupid of men is confounded with the 
sage himself. The sepulchre is at last the eternal 
abode of all, and when we have once taken up 
our place in the habitations of the dead, there is 
After spending some 
time in these gloomy reflections, he proceeded 
along the tombs, and soon found himself near 
a newly-constructed sepulchre. The hillock of 
tempered earth was not yet entirely dry. On 
one side of the tomb sat a young woman in 
deep mourning,* holding in her hand a large 
white fan, with which she constantly fanned 
the surface of the ground. Surprised at this 
sight, he ventured to ask whose tomb this might 
be, and why the lady took such pains in fanning 
it? She, however, without rising, continued 
to wave her fan as before, but muttered some 
words in a low tone, and at the same time let 
fall a few tears—a proof (thought the sage to 
himself) that shame rather than timidity pre- 
vented her from speaking out. When he had 
pressed her a little farther to explain herself, 
she made this reply :—‘‘ You see a widow at the 
tomb of her husband, from whom death has 
unhappily severed her. He whose bones rest 
in this sepulchre was very dear to me when 
alive, and loved me in return with an equal 
tenderness. Even in dying he could scarcely 
bear to part with me, and his last words were 
these : ‘My dear oe, if you _—— here- 


* In a long white cotton ‘sean without a seam. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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after think of marrying again,* I conjure you 
to wait at least until the earth of my grave is 
entirely dry; after which you have my sanction 
to espouse whom you please.’ Now, as it oc- 
curred to me that the surface of this ground, 
which has been newly tempered, would not very 
soon dry, I thought I would just fan it a little 
to assist in carrying off the moisture,” 

The philosopher had much ado to avoid 
laughing outright at this plain avowal. ‘The 
woman,” thought he to himself, ‘ is in a mon- 
strous hurry! How could she have the face to 
boast of the mutual affection between herself 
and husband. If this be love, I wonder what 
would have happened if they had hated each 
other!” Then turning to her he said, ‘‘ You 
wish that the surface of this tomb should dry 
with all speed; but delicate as you are, this 
exercise will soon tire you; let me, therefore, 
give you some assistance.”” The young woman 
immediately rose, and making him a profound 
reverence, accepted his offer by presenting him 
with another fan exactly like her own. The 
philosopher, who had the power of invoking 
spirits, now called them to his aid. He struck 
the tomb several times with the fan, and all 
appearance of moisture presently vanished. The 
lady upon this gaily thanked her benefactor, 
and taking a silver bodkin from her hair, pre- 
sented it to him with her fan, begging he would 
accept the same as a small mark of her gratitude. 
Chuang-tsze declined the bodkin, but kept the 
fan, and the lady retired much satisfied with 
her adventure. 

As for the philosopher, he remained alto- 
gether in astonishment; then abandoning him- 
self to the reflections that naturally arose out 
of such an incident, he returned towards his 
home. Once seated in his chamber, he re- 
garded the fan for some moments in silence, 
and presently broke out with such sentences as 
the following: ‘‘ Would not one suppose, from 
this, that when two persons marry, it is only 
from some hate conceived in a former state of 
existence; and that they seek each other in 
wedlock solely for purposes of mutual tor- 
ment ?”—His wife had crept behind him with- 
out being perceived, but on hearing his words 
she came forward. ‘“ Might one know,” she 
asked, ‘ the cause of your sighing, and where 
it was you obtained that fan which you hold in 
your hand ?”—Chuang-tsze immediately re- 
lated to his spouse the history of the young 
widow, as well as all that had passed at the 
tomb where he fell in with her. 

Hardly had he finished his recital, when this 
lady, with a face that beamed with wrath and 
indignation, loaded the young widow with a 


* Second marriages are rare on the part of women, and 


thousand maledictions, calling her the oppro., 
brium of the human race, and the shame q| 
her own sex! Then, looking at her husband} 
“I say it again,” exclaimed she, ‘this woma 
must be a monster of insensibility.” The phi. 
losopher, however, went on with the followi 
reflections :—‘* While her husband is alive! 
where is the wife that does not flatter and praise} 
him? Is he dead? see her ready to take he 
fan and dry up his tomb with all haste. So in 
a picture you see an animal’s exterior, but no 
the inner parts; you see the face, but not th 
heart.” This put his wife into a great passion, 
‘“* How can you talk to me in that style,” cried 
she, “‘ thus to condemn the whole sex in a heap; 
thus unjustly to confound the virtuous with 
wretches who are unfit to live! Are young 
ashamed to pass such an unjust sentence ; and 
have you no fear of being punished for i 
hereafter ?” 

“To what purpose are all these ejaculations!” 
said the philosopher calmly ; ‘‘ but confess th 
truth ;—were I to die to-day, surviving mey 
you would in the flower of your age withs 
much beauty and such attractions, do you pr. 
tend that you would allow three years to sh 
by without accepting another husband ?”—* 
it not the maxim,” rejoined the lady, “thatd 
faithful minister never serves another prince; 
that a virtuous widow never thinks of a seconifl | 
husband? Did one ever see a woman of m 
condition, who, after being once marmed 
» transferred herself to another family, and 
serted her nuptial bed on her husband's fis 
decease! If, for my misfortune, you weret 
reduce me to the widowed state, know thet 
should be incapable of such an act, which woul 
be the disgrace of our whole sex; nay, I shou 
not even dream of marriage for the rest of m 
life.” 

“Such promises,” observed he, aré 
made, but not often kept;” an observatid 
which turned the ill-humour of his wife up 
himself.—‘‘ Know,”’ cried she, ‘that wom 
have often minds more noble and more consta 
than men of your stamp. What a perigg) 
model of fidelity have you been? Your fimg);. 
wife dead, you took a second; her you repugl|,, 
diate, and marry myself, who am your thi 
You judge of others by yourself. As for 
women who marry philosophers, we are mu 
less at liberty than any others to form a secs 
marriage. But you are quite well in healt 
why then torment me with such remarks!” 
saying, she snatched the fan out of her husbam 
hand, and tore it into twenty pieces. “ 
quiet,” said the philosopher; ‘‘ your 
ment gives me pleasure, and I am delighted 
see you take fire upon such a subject.” The 
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reflect some discredit on the widows. 


became calm, and they talked of other matte 
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In a few days more, Chuang-tsze became 
dangerously ill, and, to all appearances, at the 
very last extremity. His wife never quitted 
the bedside, where she sat bathed in tears, and 
continually sobbing. ‘* From what I can see,” 
said the philosopher, ‘‘I shall hardly recover 
from this attack. To-night or to-morrow 
‘morning we must part for ever. Alas, that 
you should have torn up the fan I brought you ; 
it would have served so well to dry up the 
earth at my tomb!”—‘ Ah,” exclaimed his 
wife, “do not in your present state let such 
distressing suspicions enter your mind; sus- 
picions, too, so injurious to myself! I have 
studied our books, and I know what our rites 
demand. My faith having been once sworn to 
yourself, it shall never be transferred to another ; 
andif you doubt my sincerity, I consent, nay, 
I demand, to die before you, in order that you 
may be persuaded of my truth.”—‘ That is 
enough,” replied he; ‘I feel assured of your 
constancy: but, alas, I find myself dying, and 
my eyes are closing for ever upon you.” So 
saying he became breathless, and lay without a 
symptom of life. 

The despairing widow, with loud cries of 
distress, now embraced the body of her deceased 
husband, and held it long locked within her 
arms. She then dressed herself in a long 
‘mourning habit, and made the neighbourhood 
‘resound with the expressions of her grief and 
‘desolation. She would indulge neither in food 
nor sleep, and, in short, seemed to be at her 
wit’s end. The neighbours presently came to 
do honour to the remains of the deceased, whom 
they knew to be a sage of the first rank. As 
soon as the crowd began to withdraw, a youth 
was perceived, of fair exterior, and an elegant 
habit, who gave himself out to be descended 
from the sovereigns of that particular state. 
“It is some years,” said he, “since I announced 


to the philosopher Chuang-tsze my intention of 


|hecoming his disciple. I came hither with 
| that express design, and now find, alas, that he 
lisdead! What a loss have I sustained !” 

He now discarded his coloured clothes, and 
\put on a habit of mourning; then prostrating 
‘himself before the coffin of the departed, he 
\touched the earth four times with his forehead, 
and exclaimed with a voice broken by sobs, 
“Wise and learned sage, your disciple grieves 
that he can no longer profit by your lessons ; 
but he may at least mark his attachment and 
respect by remaining here a hundred days to 
mourn for you.” He then renewed his pros- 


trations, and watered the earth with his tears. 
After this, he desired to see the lady that he 
might make her his compliments; but she sent 
several excuses. The youth, however, repre- 
sented that, according to the ancient rites, a 


woman might allow herself to be seen by the 
former friends of her husband. ‘I have,” added 
he, ‘an additional title to this privilege, since 
I am here as the disciple of the departed sage.” 
At these pressing instances, the widow could 
not do otherwise than allow herself to be per- 
suaded. She therefore issued from her cham- 
ber, and proceeded with slow steps into the 
hall, to receive her guest’s compliments of 
condolence, which were few, and made in the 
usual terms. 

When, however, the lady had observed the 
elegant manners, the wit, and the other nu- 
merous attractions of this young gentleman, 
she was altogether charmed, and began to feel 
all the symptoms of a rising passion, which 
she dursi not yet confess to herself, but which 
led her nevertheless to hope that the young 
man would not very soon quit the neighbour- 
hood, He, on the other hand, anticipated her 
by saying, ‘‘ Since I have had the misfortune 
to lose my master, whose memory must be 
ever dear to me, it is my wish to seek a tem- 
porary abode here, wherein to spend the hundred 
days of mourning; after which I may assist at 
the funeral ceremonies. At the same time I 
may take occasion to peruse the works of this 
illustrious philosopher: they will in some mea- 
sure supply the want of those lessons of which 
I have been robbed by his death.”—* It will 
be an honour to our house,” replied the lady ; 
‘‘and I can see no objection to it.” So saying, 
she ordered a slight repast to be served up, and 
at the same time caused to be laid out, ona 
commodious table, the compositions of the 
philosopher, to which was added a copy of the 
celebrated Taou-te-king, which had been a 
present from Laou-keun himself, the master 
sage. The youth received the whole of these 
with the politeness natural to him, and the 
respect due to the deceased. 

On one side of the hall, where the coffin 
was laid out, were two chambers which opened 
into it: these were destined for the accommo- 
dation of the young stranger. The widow came 
frequently to the hall to weep over the remains 
of her husband, and on retiring, never failed 
to say something civil to the youth, who always 
presented himself to pay his respects. In these 
frequent interviews, many a glance escaped 
them, which betrayed the hearts of either party. 
If the youth himself was smitten, the young 
widow was wholly so. It was lucky for her 
that the house being in the country, the neg- 
ligence of the customary funeral rites was not 
likely to be noticed. To satisfy her curiosity, 
she sent quietly for the old domestic, who had 
accompanied the young man to her house, and 
inquired of him if his master was yet married ? 
“Not yet,” replied he. ‘And what sort of 
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person would he wish his wife to be?” inquired 
the lady. ‘I have heard him declare,” said 
the other, ‘‘ that if he could only find one who 
resembled yourself, he should be at the height 
of his desires.” —‘‘ Very well, then,” added the 
widow, “you may speak to him of me; and if 
‘| you perceive that he loves me, tell him from 
myself that I shall be very well satisfied to be 
his wife.” 

‘Tt is needless to sound him on that article,” 
said the old man, “since he has frankly con- 
fessed to me that such a union would make him 
perfectly happy. ‘But (observed he at the 
same time) that can hardly take place, as I am 
a disciple of the defunct, and such a marriage 
would scandalize the world.’ ’”’—‘ But that is 
no hindrance at all,” exclaimed the lady; 
‘‘ your master was no real disciple of Chuang- 
tsze, for he had only promised to become one, 
and that, you know, is quite another thing. 
Go, and should any other objection, equally 
trivial occur, you can easily remove it, and I 
shall recompense you handsomely for your 
services.” He promised to obey her. ‘ Stop!” 
said she, as he was going; “‘if the young gen- 
tleman desire that this marriage take place, you 
must come and inform me immediately, at 
whatever hour it may be.” On his departure, 
she remained in a state of no ordinary anxiety, 
and went repeatedly to the hall of mourning 
under different pretexts, the real object being 
to discover what might be going on in that 
quarter. 

On one of these excursions, as she passed 
by the coffin of her husband in the dark, she 
heard a slight noise, which made her start aside 
with fear and surprise. ‘It cannot surely be 
the deceased coming to life,” thought she to 
herself. Having repaired to her apartment for 
a lamp to investigate the mystery, the lady 
found her messenger stretched at full length on 
the table, which served as an altar for incense 
and offerings before the corpse. He was sleep- 
ing off the effects of the wine which he had 
drunk on his late visit. Another woman would 
have broken out in indignation at such an act 
of irreverence to the dead; she, however, ven- 
tured neither to complain nor even to wake the 
sleeping sot, but retired to her chamber, where 
she found it impossible to rest. 

On the following morning the widow met her 
messenger walking at his ease, and apparently 
without thinking of the commission with which 
he had been charged. Perplexed by this cold 
silence, she called him, and when they had re- 
tired to her apartment, ‘“‘ How have you suc- 
ceeded ?” inquired the lady. “There is nothing 
more to be done,” replied the other, very drily. 
“* How is that?” said she; ‘‘did you not re- 


nothing,” he answered; ‘my master is ve 
anxious for the union, and thinks nothing 
more of the obstacle that occurred to him before, 
as the disciple of the deceased. ‘ But, (said 
the young gentleman) there are still three in. 
surmountable objections, and I should be v 
unwilling to declare them to the widow her. 
self.’”’—** Let us hear these objections,” inter. 
rupted the lady, ‘‘ and I will tell you what] 
think of them.”—‘ You shall have them as 
they were stated by my master,” saidhe. “In 
the first place, then, the coffin of the deceased 
being still laid out in the hall, this melancholy 
spectacle is of itself sufficient to interfere with 
the celebration of the nuptials. Secondly, the 
illustrious Chuang-tsze having so tenderly loved 
his wife, and she having evinced for him s0 
strong an affection, founded on his virtues and 
great capacity, ‘I am afraid (said the youth) 
that the heart of the widow must remain always 
devoted to her first husband ; especially when 
she perceives my inferior merit. Lastly, I am 
here unprovided with either money or any other 
kind of property. Where, then, are the mar- 
riage presents, and other requisites to be ob- 
tained?’ These, madam, are the obstacles to 
his wishes.” 

“Tf those are all,’’ observed the widow, “I 
can soon remove them. As to the first article, 
of what consequence is this melancholy piece 
of furniture? What does it contain ?—an in- 
animate body, from which there is nothing to 
fear. I have at the extremity of my grounds 
an old ruin; some countrymen, whom I en- 
ploy, shall remove the coffin there out of sight, 
So much, then, for the first objection. As to 
the second, my late husband was indeed a fine 
specimen of what he pretended to be !—Before 
marrying me, he had already repudiated his 
second spouse. On the strength of his ill- 
founded reputation, the king of a neighbouring 
state wished to make him his chief minister. 
He, however, conscious of his incapacity, and 
afraid of showing it, came to hide himself in 
this solitary spot. Not a month since, he fell 
in with a young widow, who was trying to dry 
up, with her fan, the newly-turned earth about 
her husband’s tomb, because she could not 
marry until this had taken place. The philo- 
sopher accosted her, and, taking her fan, did 
his best to please her by assisting to dry the 
tomb. He then kept this fan as a remembrance 
of his new acquaintance, and brought it home 
with him ; but I took it from him and tore itin 
pieces. What great benefits, then, have I re- 
ceived from him, or what kindness did he ever 
show me? As for the last objection, I myself 
will provide everything requisite for the mat-| 
riage, There, take these twenty taéls, offer| 


member what I told you to say ?”—*‘‘ I forgot 


them to your master; they will provide his) 
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Make haste and inform him of all that 
If he agrees, I am prepared 


dress. 
I have told you. 
to conclude the marriage this very day.” 

The messenger proceeded with the twenty 
taéls to the youth, who now agreed to the pro- 


posals. As soon as the young widow heard it, 
she was quite overjoyed. She quitted her 
mourning at once, and began to adorn herself; 
at the same time that the coffin was transported: 
by her directions, into the old ruin. The hall 
was presently made ready for the celebration of 
the nuptials, and a grand feast prepared, in 
order that nothing might be wanting to the 
occasion. Towards night all the lanterns were 
lit, and the nuptial taper adorned the principal 
table. When all was prepared, the youth ap- 
peared, habited in a dress which set off to the 
best advantage his features and figure. The 
lady herself soon joined him, dressed in a silk 
' garment splendidly embroidered. They placed 
themselves near each other, opposite to the 
nuptial taper. Thus contrasted, they set off 
each other’s attractions, as pearls and jewels 
serve to heighten the splendour of a golden 
tissue, and at the same time derive a brilliancy 
from it in return. Having made the accus- 
tomed salutations, and wished each other all 
felicity, they proceeded hand in hand to the 
interior apartment, where they went through 
the ceremony of drinking out of the cup of 
alliance, and then sat down to table. 

Towards the conclusion of the repast, what 
was the astonishment of the late widow, and 
new bride, when the bridegroom all on a sudden 
fell into the most terrible convulsions! His 
features became distorted, his brows knit toge- 
ther, and his mouth twisted into frightful shapes. 
He could no longer hold himself erect, but fell 
at his full length on the floor. There stretched 
out, he beat his breast with both hands, calling 
out aloud that he had a sickness which must 
destroy"him. Enamoured as she was to the 
last degree with her new spouse, the lady cried 
out loudly for help, and without any considera- 
tion for herself, fell on the floor and embraced 
the unfortunate youth, entreating him to tell 
her what was the matter; he, however, was in 
too great an agony to make any reply, and in 
short, appeared just ready to expire. 

The old domestic, running in at the alarm, 
took his master up and shook him. “ Has this 
ever befallen him before?” inquired the afflicted 
jlady. ‘‘ The distemper has seized him several 
times,” replied the other ;—‘“ there seldom pas- 
ses a year without such an attack; and but one 
remedy can save him!”—*‘ Tell me quickly,” 
she cried; ‘‘ what it is?”—‘ Our physician,” 
continued he, “discovered the secret, which is 
infallible: let him take the brain of a man 
newly killed, and drink it in warm wine; the 


convulsions will immediately cease, and he will 
be as well as ever. The first time that this 
illness attacked him, the prince, his father, 
ordered a condemned prisoner to be put to death 
on purpose; but, alas, where shall we find such 
a remedy at present!”—‘* Would the brain of a 
man who died naturally have the same effect ?” 
inquired the lady. ‘‘ Our physician,” replied 
the other, ‘‘ told us, that in case of absolute 
need it might be used, provided that the person 
had not been too long dead.” 

“Oh,” cried the lady, ‘‘my last husband 
has been dead only a few days; open his coffin 
then, and take the remedy from thence :”—“ I 
had thought of that,” said the man, “ but was 
afraid to propose it, lest it should offend you.” 
—‘A great matter, truly!” exclaimed she, 
‘Is not the present sufferer now my husband ? 
and ought I not to expend my own blood in 
his service? Why hesitate, then, to use the dead 
for the sake of the living?”” With that she left 
her new spouse in the servant’s care, and taking 
in one hand a hatchet used for cutting wood, 
while with the other she carried a lamp, away 
went the fair one to the old ruin, where the 
coffin of her late husband had been last de- 
posited. Arrived there, she tucked up her long 
sleeves, seized the hatchet with both hands, 
and lifting it above her head, struck with all her 
force upon the lid of the coffin, which split im- 
mediately in two. A woman’s strength would 
not have served to break the lid of an ordinary 
coffin; but the philosopher, being aware that 
people sometimes return to life after seeming 
to be dead, had purposely directed that the 
planks of his coffin should be made very slight. 
A few more blows drove off the lid, and our 
lady, being out of breath with her exertions, 
stood still a moment to recover herself. At 
that instant she heard a deep sigh, and casting 
her eyes on the coffin, she saw her former hus- 
band move himself and sit up! 

One may imagine her dismay at this appari- 
tion; she uttered a loud scream, her legs tottered 
under her, and the axe fell unnoticed from her 
hands.—‘‘ My dear wife,” said the philosopher 
calmly, ‘‘ lend me your hand to get out of this.” 
Once upon his legs, he took the lamp from her 
and walked towards the hall. The lady followed 
him, but with faltering steps, and sweating big 
dops; for she felt that her new husband must 
be the first object that met the eyes of her old 
one! When they reached the apartment, every 
thing looked gay and splendid, but the youth 
and his attendant seemed luckily to have van- 
ished. This gave her a little courage, and she 
now began to contrive some way of escaping 
from her embarrassment; so casting a tender 
look at the philosopher, ‘‘ Ah,” cried she, “my 


thoughts have been oecupied day and night with 
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your dear memory: at length, having heard a 
distinct sound issue from the coffin, and recol- 
lecting the stories that they tell of dead persons 
returning to life, I flattered myself that you 
might be of the number. So I ran as fast as I 
could, and knocked off the lid. Thank Heaven, 
my hopes did not deceive me! What happiness 
to recover my dear husband, whose loss I should 
for ever have bewailed.” 

“Tam much obliged by your kind attention,” 
said the philosopher ;—“ but have still one little 
question to ask you. How is it you are not in 
mourning; what is the reason that you are 
dressed out in this fine brocade?” The answer 
was ready. ‘I went,” she replied, to open the 
coffin, with a secret foreboding of my happi- 
ness: the joy of the occasion called for anything 
but a mourning dress, and it was inconsistent 
to receive you alive in a habit that relates only 
to the dead: I therefore put on my wedding- 
clothes.”’—‘* Well, well,” said he, ‘* we will let 
that pass :—but why was my coffin stowed away 
in the old ruin, instead of this hall, which was 
its proper place?” This question posed the lady, 
and she had nothing to say. Chuang-tsze, then 
casting his eyes on the dishes and bowls, and 
other signs of rejoicing, considered them atten- 
tively without saying a word; he next called 
for some warm wine, and swallowed several 
cups in silence, while his wife stood by in the 
greatest confusion. 

“ Look behind you!” at length said the phi- 
losopher; and on turning round she perceived 
her intended with his follower, ready to enter the 
hall. This was a new subject of terror to her; 
but on looking round again, they had vanished .* 
In a word, this unhappy woman, finding all her 
intrigues discovered, and unable to survive her 
shame, retired to her chamber, and there, un- 
tying her silken girdle, hung herself by it to 
one of the beams. She soon became dead in 
earnest, without the chance of returning to 
plague her husband; who finding her in that 
condition, cut her down very quietly, and, 
mending up his old coffin, laid her in it. Then 
striking up a mock dirge on the cups and bowls 
intended for the feast, he broke them all in 
pieces with great shouts of laughter, and ended 
by setting fire to the mansion, and burning his 
wife’s body in the ruins, from which nothing 
was saved except the sacred book called Taou- 
te-king. 

After that, the philosopher set out on his 
travels, quite resolved never to take another 
wife. In his wanderings, he fell in again with 
his master Laou-keun, to whom he attached 
himself for ever after, and became the first of 
his disciples. 


* The whole had been an illusion, practised by the 
adept in philosophy and magic. 


PENCILLINGS OF PERSONS.--NO, 


"As we journey through life, how varied the 
company we meet, the scenes we witness, and 
did we but use our ears more than our tongues, 
how much might we learn! Each man, in his 
manners and actions, reads a useful lesson to 
his fellows, and even in a crowd an observant 
person may add to his store of knowledge if 
he keeps his eyes open and his pockets closed, 
But the difficulty lies in seeing 

“ Books in the running brooks, and sermons in stones,” 

We live in a generalizing age; railroads 
transport'us nearly the length of the island, 
without the necessity or the means of observing 
the towns and the country we pass through, 
and men are now talked of as ‘“‘ classes,” the 
‘‘many headed,” and the mob.” 

During our brief pilgrimage, circumstances 
have brought us in contact with a few charac- 
ters, and as we have not gone through the 
world blindfold, and are anxious that the reader 
should share the advantages we have enjoyed, 
we will occasionally endeavour to trace the 
leading features of those who have favoured us 
with a sitting, in our Pencillings of Persons. 

Tue Littte Great Man. 

Yes! sceptical reader—the little great man! 
It is no paradox, for we refer to him who, 
though diminutive in stature, is blessed with a 
most capacious, discriminating, and intelligent 
mind. ‘There was a day when personal prowess 
wa: the sure means of commanding respect, of 
rising to authority, and of securing a lasting 
reputation: but these rude times have long 
since past away, and mind now governs the 
world. A tall, robust man, instead of being 
proud, has reason to be ashamed of himself, 
for mind and body being antagonists, and in a 
state of perpetual warfare, the health and per- 
fection of the one proves the feebleness of the 
other. Pause, with us, reader, for a moment, 
to observe the working of this law: physical 
force yields to mental power; mental power is 
possessed by little men; ergo little men can 
control large ones, and thus society is merci- 
fully secured against the tyranny of the great. 
In support of this principle, we might instance 
Nelson, Napoleon, and the Spartan Archelaus; 
and the literary and scientific world is almost 
wholly composed of little men, ill one half of 
their lives, and dead before they have lived 
the natural term of the other moiety. This 
latter circumstance is the strongest proof we 
can adduce of the antagonism of mind and 
matter. 

We have been thus minute in our acute pre- 
liminary remarks, in order that our readers may 
yield full credence to our sketch of a most re- 


doubtable little hero—Short. 
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Short, as his name implied, was no giant ; 
indeed he admitted himself that he might have 
been taller, but accompanied the confession 
with his favourite maxim that ‘ mind was the 
standard of the man.” His physiognomy and 
general contour were most remarkable. He 
was about four feet eleven inches high; his 
hair lank, of a black-brown colour, combed 
flat, and neatly parted on the left side. His 
forehead was low, and nearly formed an acute 
angle with the root of his nose, which adorned 
a face distinguished by projecting cheek-bones, 
and a receding chin. His features seemed 
generally delicate, and suggestive of great de- 
termination of purpose, and he spoke with ra- 
pidity, and had a peculiar habit of blushing 
and winking when he said any thing very good. 
His carriage was noble and dignified ; he held 
his head erect, swung his arms, took long steps, 
and trod firmly on his heels. 

Such was Short, than whom little men and 
men of mind ne’er had a bolder champion. We 
first met him at the Blue Pig, a house of some 
notoriety, in which we were one day forced to 
seek shelter from a shower that threatened to in- 
undate the lower grounds of our town ; and those 
of our readers who are sceptical on this point 
can easily satisfy their curiosity, for at night, as 
soon as the clock of the Old Church strikes 
eight, Short enters the Blue Pig, seats himself 
at the head of the four-legged table in the mid- 
dle of the room, and there remains enlighten- 
ing his auditors with his profound wisdom, till 
the faithful monitor warns him that half past 
ten has arrived, when Short leaves his chair, 
and with rapid strides quits the room. There 
isno subject on which Short is more loquacious 
than the antagonism of mind and body, espe- 
cially if a tall or moderately sized man unwit- 
tingly enters the bar, for on such occasions 
Short’s text is invariably “ mind’s the standard 
of the man,” and not a few of his superiors in 
stature have entered the room with high and 
buoyant spirits, and left it with the humiliating 
conviction that Short was a mental Goliah and 
himself a very dwarf. 

Political wisdom is so weighty that it finds 
its way to the bottom, and sinks even to the 
dregs ; and an obscure public house is often 
the theatre for the display of more wisdom than 
some of the cabinets of Europe. Here the 
most momentous questions are debated, the 
movements of parties canvassed, and the affairs 
of the nation discussed and settled. Statesmen 
would be astounded, if they would visit these 
parish parliaments, by the sage oracles who 
nightly hold forth, and would writhe under the 
patriotic denunciations of the little great men 
who frequent them. But, unfortunately for 
statesmen, they seldom attend these political 


seminaries, and therefore lose the advantages 
of the eloquence of these stunted renovators 
and reformers of society. Something must be 
done that we may avail ourselves of the wisdom 
of these little master-minds. 

The connection between mind and matter 
will most likely ever remain a mystery, but 
certain it is that beer and tobacco have a pe- 
culiar affinity to politics. Though a man 
sit down as stupid as an owl, a few sips and 
whiffs soon brighten his faculties, and when his 
potations have extended beyond the dual num- 
ber of pints, and his pipes have been in pro- 
portion, his mind has attained the highest state 
of political lucidity. Now, the marvel is, not 
that the liquor and the weed should sharpen a 
man’s wits generally, but that his political 
wisdom only should be developed and increased. 
As philosophers, we cannot account for the 
fact ; we only record it. 

We have judged it prudent to make these 
observations lest any one should suppose that 
the Blue Pig could not have been the place 
where Short and his satellites held their noc- 
turnal orgies. Short, like most little men, is 
a great politician, and when in conclave assem- 
bled round the four-legged table, he will give 
shrewd hints that religion is the invention of 
the priesthood, and that he is attached to repub- 
licanism, assuring his auditors, and consoling 
himself with the reflection, that these opinions 
are very far in advance of his age, and that 
generations may pass away before they will be 
able to understand, much less to adopt them. 
Had Short been born in a higher sphere his 
ambition would have led him to contest the 
first county election ; if successful, his political 
party might have selected him as a Leader, and 
paved the way for his elevation to the Premier- 
ship; but if these honours had never fallen to 
his lot, it would only be a melancholy but 
forcible proof how far his opinions were in 
advance of the age. 

But we are wandering from the Blue Pig. 
There was one event in Short’s life that we 
must detail, for it was this that confirmed his 
political ascendancy, and clearly proved that, 
though diminutive, he was a truly great man. 
It was on a subject strongly agitated some 
years ago that Short felt himself morally and 
politically bound to enlighten the public mind; 
in fact, he resolved on writing, then committing 
to memory, and afterwards delivering a speech 
to the “true Britons” who nightly assembled 
at the Blue Pig. ‘The first part of this sur- 
prising undertaking was executed in one night; 
other three were devoted to learning it and 
acquiring proper gesticulation and action, and 
then the eventful evening arrived,—that on 
which he was to appear in his public character, 
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the assertor, the vindicator of all that is great, 
glorious, and free. Coming events cast their 
shadows before them, and so with Short. From 
the day on which he conceived the grand design 
to the hour of its completion, 


“Even a child might understand 
The little man had mighty work in hand.” 


The marked expression of his countenance— 
the knit eyebrows, the pouting lips, the fiery 
eyes, and stern demeanour—all indicated the 
impending storm. Passing through the streets 
he scornfully jostled the children off the foot- 
path, and shouldered the women out of his 
way. Little was it supposed as he moved on 
unobserved that his soul was burning with an 
eloquence sufficient to scorch up all political 
parties. There is no external sign by which 
to distinguish the great from the mean; a 
thoughtless multitude will gaze at the gilded 
equipage of a sordid wealth, while the truly great 
pass unheeded and unobserved. So thought 
Short, and the conviction served only to throw 
him more upon himself, and to show him the 
worthlessness of public opinion. 

And now, although we may have raised the 
reader’s expectation, it would be impossible to 
give him any idea of Short’s oratical display at 
the Blue Pig. We did at first attempt to take 
notes, but we were so astounded and captiva- 
ted by the eloquence of the little great man, 
that we were forced to drop the pen. To give 
even an outline of it would be to disfigure it,— 
to be understood, it should have been heard. 
It may be judged of, however, by its effects, 
when we mention that countless pipes were 
broken in the applause which followed each 
sentence—that the company walked stiff, trod 
on their heels, looked big and indignant for 
the next three weeks, and seriously threatened 
to do the state some harm. And to this event- 
ful night may be attributed the lasting reputa- 
tion of Short, and his authority over the fre- 
quenters of the Blue Pig. 


Reader, does not Short’s history afford a 
lively proof that intellect may be associated 
with a dirty jacket as well as silks and velvet, 
and that she oftener creeps on all-fours than 
struts on stilts? 


FEMALE DUELS. 


That women, who can mostly get silly people 
to fight for them, should not fight themselves, 
is natural; but there are instances on record in 
which ladies have shown their determination to 
avenge their own wrongs. Madame de Villechen 
mentions a duel fought with swords by Henriette 
Sylvie of Moliere with another woman, both in 
male attire. In the letters of Madame Dunoyer, 


a case is mentioned of a lady of Beaucaire and 
a young lady of rank, who fought with swords 
in their garden, and would have killed each 
other had they not been separated; this meeting 
had been preceded by regular challenge. De 
la Colombiere mentions a duel that took place 
on the Boulevard St. Antoine, between two 
ladies of doubtful virtue, in which they inflicted 
on each other’s face and bosom several wounds, 
two points at which female jealousy would 
naturally aim. St. Foix relates the tale of 
Mademoiselle Durieux, who, in the open street, 
fought her lover of the name of Antinotti, 
But the most celebrated female duellist was 
the actress Maupin, one of the performers at 
the Opera. Serane, the famous fencing-master, 
was one of her lovers, and from him she re- 
ceived many valuable lessons. Being insulted 
one day by an actor of the name of Dumeny, 
she called him out; but as he refused to give 
her satisfaction, she carried away his watch and 
his snuff-box as the trophies of her victory. 
One evening at a ball, having behaved in a very 
rude manner to a lady, she was requested to 
leave the room, which she did on the condition 
that those gentlemen who had warmly espoused 
the offended lady’s cause should accompany her. 
To this proposal they agreed; when, after a 
hard combat, she killed them all, and quietly 
returned to the ball-room. Louis XIV. granted 
her a pardon, and she withdrew to Brussels. 
However, she soon afterwards returned to the 
Parisian Opera, and died in 170%, at the age of 
thirty-seven. 

Under the Regency, a pistol meeting took 
place between the Marchioness de Nesle and the 
Countess Polignac for the possession of the 
Duc de Richelieu; and in more modern times, 
so late indeed as 1827, a Madame B at 
St. Rambert, received a challenge to fight with 
pistols; and, about the same period, a lady of 
Chateauroux, whose husband had received a 
slap on the face without resenting the insult, 
called out the offender, and fighting him with 
swords, severely wounded him. 

In 1828, a duel took place between a young 
girl and a garde du corps. She had been be- 
trayed by the gallant soldier, and insisted upon 
satisfaction, selecting her own weapons by the 
right of an offended party. Two shots were 
exchanged, but without any result, as the se- 
conds very wisely had not loaded with ball. 
The young lady, however, ignorant of this pre- 
caution, fired first, and received the fire of her 
adversary with the utmost coolness, when, to 
try her courage, after taking a long and delibe- 
rate aim, he fired in the air, and thus termi- 
nated the meeting, which no doubt led to many 
others of a less hostile nature. — Millinger’s 
History of Dueling. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Ashantee and the Gold Coast. By John 
Beecham. London: Mason, 1841. 


A highly interesting volume, embracing the 
history, social state, and superstitions of these 
countries, condensed from the works of Bosman, 
Isert, Meredith, Bowditch, Dupuis, Hutton, and 
others, (all now out of print,) and brought 
down to the present period. The proposed 
new expedition, the organisation of the Society 
for the Civilisation of Africa, and the intimate 
connection which exists between these efforts 
and the substitution of a legitimate commerce 
for the slave trade, which has for centuries 
made desolate this fertile and populous con- 
tinent, renders this work doubly valuable at 
the present moment; and we have no doubt 
the following extracts will induce many of 
our reads to peruse Mr. Beecham’s book for 
themselves. 

The court of Ashantee is described as affording 
a more striking display of barbarous splendour 
than any of the principal courts in the interior. 
Those of Eyeo, or Yarriba, Sackatoo, (Sakatu, ) 
and Bornou, as they are described by travellers, 
are far less imposing in appearance. ‘‘ The 
court of -Ashantee is seen to advantage on the 
public reception of visitors at the capital. The 
king is magnificently attired in silk, with neck- 
laces, bracelets, knee-bands, and ankle-strings 
of gold and beads, and many other ornaments, 
some of which are in massive gold, and others 
are ingenious devices and representations deli- 
cately wrought in the same metal. With these 
a variety of charms are intermingled. His 
fingers are covered with gold rings, and he has 
been seen to wear on his finger and thumb a 
pair of gold castanets, by the clapping of which 
he enforced silence. The manners of all the 
Ashantee kings known to Europeans have been 
uniformly represented as dignified yet cour- 
teous. 

The royal throne, or “stool,” is literally 
covered with plates of gold. Behind the king 
are his guards, with belts encased in gold, hav- 
ing ornaments of the same metal representing 
jaw-bones; and the muskets of the guards are 
also covered with gold. There too are placed 
the royal messengers, with breast-plates of gold, 
holding in a reversed position their large 
crooked sabres, so as to render conspicuous 
the golden hilts. The principal officers of the 
king’s household display a splendor in accord- 
ance with their rank. The keeper of the 


treasury is known by the blow-pan, boxes, 
scales, and weights, all of solid gold, which 
Gold canes, tied 


are exhibited in his retinue. 


in bundles like fasces, and elevated in all 
directions by their numerous attendants, dis- 
tinguish the four linguists. The chamberlain, 
the gold-horn blower, the captain of the mes- 
sengers, the captain for royal executions, the 
captain of the market, the keeper of the royal 
burial-ground, all sit surrounded by the em- 
blems of their respective offices, and attended 
by a large retinue. The royal cook also dis- 
plays a number of table-services, punch-bowls, 
tankards, waiters, and other utensils of massive 
silver plate. The okras, slaves peculiarly de- 
voted to the king, and various other officers, 
are adorned with large stars, crescents, and 
gossamer wings of solid gold. And, to com- 
plete the list of persons in immediate attendance 
upon the sovereign, as well as to exhibit the 
union of barbarism and magnificence, must be 
mentioned the royal chief-executioner, a man 
of gigantic size, bearing a massive golden 
hatchet, and having exhibited before him the 
execution-stool, clotted with human blood, and 
partly covered with a cawl of fat. 

The appearance of the caboceers and their 
principal captains and attendants is imposing. 
Many of them wear Ashantee cloths of great 
value, manufactured from costly foreign silks, 
which have been unravelled, in order to weave 
them anew with every variety of colour and 
figure. These robes are of great size and 
weight, and are thrown over the shoulder like 
the Roman toga. A profusion of gold neck- 
laces, and other ornaments, mixed with charms, 
are also worn by the nobles; and to their left 
wrists are attached rude lumps of rock-gold, 
which, on account of their weight, are sup- 
ported on the heads of their handsomest boys, 
who are selected for this office. Like the 
sovereign, they wear sandals of leather, of 
various colours. They are also surrounded by 
a great number of attendants, some bearing 
gold-headed canes, and others swords with gold 
handles, from which are suspended representa- 
tions of the heads of wolves and rams, as large 
as life, cast in gold. And their stools, the 
emblems of their dignity, which descend to 
their successors, made of wood, elaborately 
carved, from each of which two bells are sus- 
pended, are on these occasions conspicuously 
exhibited on the heads of confidential officers, 
around whom are seated crowds of boys flour- 
ishing elephants’ tails curiously mounted. The 
tails of elephants are ensigns of distinction, 
which are sometimes borne by sons of the king 
before the principal caboceers. Osai Tutu 
Quamina had, when a boy, carried an elephant’s 
tail before Apoko. ‘The elephants’ tails waved 
before the sovereign are spangled with golden 
ornaments. The captains attend in their war- 


dresses, each of which consists of a cap with 
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gilded horns projecting in front, and adorned 
with immense plumes of ostrich feathers; a 
vest of red cloth covered with fetishes, charms, 
and various ornaments; and loose cotton trou- 
sers, with immense boots of dull red leather, 
reaching half-way up the thigh, and fastened 
by small chains to their cartouch or belt. The 
caboceers, as well as the king, are shaded by 
immense umbrellas, many of which are large 
enough to cover twenty or thirty persons. 
These are made of the most showy cloths and 
silks, and are crowned at the top with emble- 
matical representations of birds and beasts, 
either gilt or of solid gold. 

The interest on public occasions is not un- 
frequently heightened by the presence of some 
of the tributary kings and princes. Bowdich 
saw the court of the king of Dwabin, or Juabin, 
when on a visit at Coomassie, and represents it 
as almost equally crowded with that of the king 
of Ashantee. And when Dupuis made his 
public entrance into the capital, he witnessed 
the king of Banna, surrounded by a numerous 
and splendid retinue, seated near to his liege 
lord. The stool of this monarch was covered 
with silver plates, none being permitted to sit 
enthroned in gold but the sovereign prince of 
the whole empire. 

Every caboceer or noble has his band of 
music, and, as the visitant approaches, it plays 
his own peculiar air or tune, by which he is 
distinguished from his compeers ; and in these 
bands are drums adorned with thigh-bones, 
teeth, and other human relics. Each of these 
drums is carried on the head of one man, and 
beaten by two others. The simultaneous play- 
ing of such a number of bands, accompanied 
with discharges of musketry and other sounds, 
produces an almost deafening noise. 

After the visitant has performed the laborious 
task of saluting in succession all the distinguished 
‘personages present, and last of all the’king, he 
is then conducted to a distance, and placed in 
a convenient situation to receive their salutations 
in return. Another scene then takes place, 
baffling all adequate description. The caboceers 
pass, according to their respective ranks, fol- 
lowed by their captains and retinue. Each 
noble is attended by his flatterers, who pro- 
claim, in boisterous songs, the “‘ strong names” 
of their master, while his band plays in warlike 
strains, and various dances are performed. The 
chiefs courteously salute the stranger as they 
pass. On the occasion alluded to, when the 
king of Banna was present, as that monarch 
approached Dupuis, having commanded silence 
by an authoritative wave of the hand, he 
snatched a scimitar from one of his attendants, 
and, commencing a violent dance, in which he 
wrought himself up to a height of fury, he 


— 


loudly dwelt upon the warlike achievements of 
his sovereign lord. Women sang of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands slain in battle by 
Saul and David;* but the military glory of 
Ashantee’s king was thus proclaimed by a 
monarch only inferior to himself. 

The king and his attendants close the proces. 
sion. All his officers of state display their 
respective insignia as they pass along; among 
which are prominent the executioners, with 
their blood-stained stools, and the great death- 
drum, decorated with jaw-bones and skulls of 
vanquished foes. This drum is beaten at the 
moment when a human victim is beheaded, 
The people well understand its sound. On 
one occasion, when Mr. Freeman was in a 
distant part of the capital, the drum was heard; 
on which his interpreter said, ‘‘ Hark; do you 
héar the drum? A sacrifice has just been made, 
and the drum says, ‘ King, I have killed him.’” 
A circumstance occurred on Mr. Freeman’s 
public reception, which forcibly illustrates 
Ashantee manners. The king had saluted Mr, 
Freeman with great courteousness as he passed; 
but he had not proceeded many paces, when he 
suddenly snatched a sabre from one of his 
attendants, and aimed a violent blow at an 
individual who was beating a drum. The 
drummer, terrified, ran and placed himself under 
the protection of a powerful caboceer, who, as 
Mr. Freeman afterwards learned, pleaded for 
him; when the king consented to spare his 
life, but sentenced him to lose an ear, saying, 
“The drum ought to have been played pro- 
perly, in honour of the Englishman who had 
paid him a visit !” 

At those state-exhibitions, the market-place, 
which is about a mile in circumference, is gene- 
rally crowded. Mr. Freeman calculated that 
forty thousand persons, half of whom were 
soldiers, were present at his public reception, 
Such a length of time is occupied with the 
formalities which etiquette prescribes on those 
occasions, that the day sometimes closes before 
they are concluded; and the glare of torches, 
which are fed by oil contained in vessels of gold, 
and the brilliant glow of the stars in an African 
sky, throw a new interest over the extraordi- 
nary scene. 


Industry.—Industry is not only the instrument of im- 
provement, but the foundation of pleasure. He who isa 
stranger to it, may possess, but cannot enjoy ; for itis 
labour only which gives relish to pleasure. It is the ap- 
pointed vehicle of every good to man. It is the indis- 
pensable condition of possessing a sound mind in a sound 
body.—Dr. Blair. 


* 1 Samuel xviii. 7. 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A NIGHT-SCENE IN A POOR MAN'S HOUSE. 
(From Tales in Prose for the Young. By Mary Howitt. ) 


It was in the middle of winter, on the night of the twenty- 
third of January, when the weather was miserably cold; it 
neither decidedly froze, nor yet did it thaw; but between 
the two it was cold and damp, and penetrated to the very 
bone, even of those who sat in carpeted rooms before large 
fires, and were warmly clad. It was on this evening that 
the seven little children of David Baird, the weaver, stood 
huddled together in their small room, beside a small fire, 
which was burning comfortlessly. The baby lay in a wooden 
cradle on one corner of the hearth. The fire, to be sure, 
gave some warmth, because it had boiled an iron-pot full of 

but it gave very little cheeriness to the room. The 
mother had portioned out the evening meal—a few potatoes 
to each—and she now sate down by the round table, lighted 
the farthing candle, and was preparing to do some little piece 
of housewifery. 

“ May I stir the fire?” asked David, the eldest boy. 

“No, no,” replied the mother, “it burns away too fast if 
it is stirred.” 

“T wish we had a good fire!” sighed Judith, the second girl. 

“Bless me!" said the mother, “it is a good fire! Why, 
there's Dame Grundy and her grand-child gone to bed be- 
cause they have no fire at all!" 

“T should like some more salt to my potatoes,” said little 
Bessy, “may I have some, mother ?” 

“There is none, child,” she replied, “I put the last in 
the pot.” 

“Oh dear!” cried out little Joey, “my feet are so bad! 
barf no better, mother, though I did beat them with holly.” 

“ Poor thing!” sighed the mother, “ I wish you had better 
shoes.” 


“There's a pair,” said Joey, briskly, “ at Timmy Nixon's, 
for fourteen-pence.” 

“Fourteen-pence!” repeated the mother, “it would take 
along time to get fourteen-pence.” 

“Mat. Willis begged a pair of nice warm boots,” replied 
Joey, experimentally. 

“We will not beg,” said the mother, “if we can help it— 
but let me see the shoes;” and Joey put up one of his 
miserably frost-bitten feet on his mother’s knee. “ Bless 
thee! my poor lad,” said the mother, “thou shalt not go to 
work again till it is warmer.” 

“Mother,” interrupted little Susan, “may I have some 
more ?” 

“There is no more,” said she, “but I have a whole loaf yet.” 

“Oh dear, Oh dear, how nice!" cried the children, clap- 
ping their hands, “and give Joey the bottom crust,” said 
one, “ because of his poor feet! 

“ And give me a big bit,” cried Susan, holding out a fat 
lite hand. 

The mother divided the loaf—setting aside a piece for her 
husband—and presently the husband came. 

“Tt rains, and is very cold,” said he, shivering. 

“Please God,” rejoined the mother, “it will be warmer 
after the rain.” 

David Baird was a tall thin man, with an uneasy look— 
not that he had any fresh cause of uneasiness—his wages 
had not been lowered; his hours of work had not been in- 
creased ; nor had he quarrelled with his master: but the life 
of a poor man is an uneasy life—a life of care, weariness, 
and never-ending anxieties. What wonder then if his face 
have a joyless look ? 

The children made room for their father by the fire ; 
Susan and Neddy placed themselves between his knees, and 
his wife handed him the portion of supper which had been 
set aside for him. : 

Mary, the eldest girl, was sitting on a box, feeding a 
squirrel with the bread which her mother had given her— 
the was very happy, and kissed the squirrel many times ; 
Jadith was sitting beside her, and David held the cup out 
of which the squirrel drank. 

“Nobody has inquired after that squirrel,” said the father, 

ing at them. 

“No,” replied Mary, “and I hope nobody will.” 


“They will not now,” said the younger David, “ for it is 
three months since we found it.” 

“ We might sell it for half a crown,” said the father. Mary 
looked frightened, and held the squirrel to her bosom. 

“ Joey's feet are very bad,” remarked the mother. 

“ And that doctor's bill has never been paid,” said the 
father, “seventeen shillings and sixpence.” 

“Tis more money than we get in a week,” sighed the 
mother. 

“T go round by the back lane, to avoid passing the door,” 
said the father, “ and he has asked me for it three times.” 

“We will get it paid in the summer,” rejoined the mother 
hopefully ; “ but now coals are raised, and bread, they say, 
will rise before the week is out.” 

“ Lord help us!" exclaimed the father, internally. 

“Mary, fetch the other candle,” cried the mother, as the 
farthing candle burnt low in the stick, and then went out. 

“There is not one!” replied Mary, “we burnt out the 
other last night.” 

‘“‘ Have you a farthing, David?” asked the wife. 

“ Not one,” replied he, rather hastily. 

“Nor have we one in the house,” said the wife, “ I paid 
all we had for the bread.” 

“ Stir up the fire then,” said David. 

“Nay,” rejoined the wife, “ coals are raised.” 

“Lord help us!" again sighed David, and two of the 
children began coughing. “ Those children’s coughs are no 
better!" remarked the father, somewhat impatiently. And 
then the baby awoke—and so did Bessy, who had fallen 
asleep on the floor unobserved, crying “I am so cold, 
mother, I am so cold!” 

“Go to bed with her, Mary,” said the mother, “for you 
were up betimes, this morning, washing—put your clothes 
on the bed, and keep her warm.” 

Mary went into the little dark chamber to bed with her 
sister, and her mother tried to hush the crying infant. 

David was distracted. He was cold, hungry, weary, and 
in gloom. Eight children whom he loved were about him, 
but he thought of them only as born to poverty, uneasiness, 
and care, like himself—he felt unhappy, and grew almost 
angry as the baby continued to cry. 

Cheer up, David, honest man! there is that coming even 
now—coming within three streets’ length of thee—which 
shall raise thee above want for ever! Cheer up !—this is 
the last hour any of you shall want for fire—the last hour 
oe shall want for candle-light. Thou shalt keep thy squirrel, 

ary! Bessy, thou shalt have blankets to warm thee! The 
doctor's bill shall be paid—nor, David Baird, shalt thou ever 
again skulk by back ways to thy work to avoid an importu- 
nate creditor! Joey, thou shalt turn the wheel no longer— 
thy feet shall get well in woollen stockings, and warm shoes 
at five shillings the pair! You shall no more want salt to 
your potatoes, nor shall Susan again go short of her supper! 
But of all this, as yet, you know nothing, good people: and 
there you sit, hopeless and eomfortless, and know nothing 
about the relief—and such splendid relief, too! that even now 
is approaching your door! Wail, little baby, an’ thou wilt— 
nurse thy poor tingling feet, Joey, by the fire; and muse in 
sadness on thy poverty, David Baird, yet a few moments 
longer; it can do you no harm, for the good news is even 
now turning the corner of your street! 

Knock, knock, knock! David started from his reverie. 

“Some one is at the door!" said the wife; and up jumped 
little David. “If it is neighbour Wood come to borrow 
some meal, you can get her a cup-full,” added the mother, 
as o knock was repeated more hastily. 

rose David Baird, and, thinking of the apothecary’s 
the door reluctantly. 

“Are you David Baird?” asked the letter-carrier, who 
had knocked. 

“Tam,” said David. 

“This, then, is for you; and there are twenty-two pence 
to pay on it,” said the man, holding forth a large letter. 

“ Is it a summons?” cried the wife in dismay: “ for what 
is David Baird summoned?” and she rushed to the door 
with the baby in her arms. 

“It isno summons,” replied the man, “ but a money letter, 
I take it.” 

“It is not for me,” said David, half glad to escape his 
liability to pay the two-and-twenty pence. 

[To be continued.] 
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Poetry. 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 
“ Without a friend the world is but a wilderness."'---- Proverb. 
Man proves 
The insufficiency of earthly bliss 
To satisfy his thirst for happiness, 
Insatiable till filled with good. He seeks 
Repose and consolation in the breast 
Of heaven-born Friendship ; holy, happy name! 
But who has found amid the varied hue 
And cast of men, one who deserves the name 
Of FRIEND? The listening earth impatient waits, 
As anxious to receive the accents of his name. 
Why seek heaven-born among the sons of earth? 
GoD ONLY IS THE FRIEND OF SINFUL MAN. 
Who Him receives according to His word 
Of truth and love, is raised to heaven ; enjoys 
The bliss of intercourse with Him wuo Is, 
WAS, AND IS TO COME, THE 


WHO ARE THE WISE. 


Who are the Wise? 
They who have governed, with a self-control, 
Each wild and baneful passion of the soul— 
Curbed the strong impulse of all fierce desires, 
But kept alive affection’s purer fires ; 
They who have passed the labyrinth of life 
Without one hour of weakness or of strife ; 
Prepared each change of fortue to endure, 
Humble though rich, and dignified though poor— 
Skilled in the latent movements of the heart— 
Learned in the love which nature can impart— 
Teaching that sweet philosophy aloud, 
Which sees the “ silver lining” of the cloud, 
Looking for good in all beneath the skies :— 

These are the truly wise ! 
J. B. RoGErson. 


Horers anp Cooxine France.—An 
American traveller, the Rev. W. Fisk, thus 
describes the Juxury of French cookery and 
the comfort of their provincial inns. ‘ Many 
of the public hotels are miserable hovels, and 
they are at the same time so constructed as to 
give the traveller a view of the worst parts of 
the concern at his first entrance. Not unfre- 
quently they are entered through the kitchen ; 
and such a kitchen I will not undertake to 
describe it. Suffice it to say I tried, in one or 
two instances, for the sake of the female part of 
our company, whose taste in these matters 
was rather delicate, to avoid this entrance, but 
it was unavoidable ; we must pass to our dining 
room through the cook-shop, and be initiated 
into the general aspect at least of French cook- 
ing. However disadvantageous this might be 
to us, it was certainly for the interest of the 
innkeeper, for one must feel pretty keenly the 
bitings of hunger to eat very heartily after such 
an introduction. In one instance, one of our 
company undertook to regulate the boiling of 
some eggs, for which purpose he found it neces- 
sary to watch the process in person. To his 


surprise, the eggs were put into a soup ea 
which was boiling over the fire, and after the| 
process was finished, the broth which cooked | 
the eggs was served up for another company) 
that was dining in the same room. | 

‘““The French, and the same is true of the. 
Italians, have the art of disguising their meats| 
in such a variety of forms and dressings, that, 
it is difficult to tell what the original substance 
was. This enables them to dress over and| 
serve up indefinitely the same old dish, until, 
by the friction of the process, and the picking! 
and tasting of travellers, the whole is exhausted, 
It would be a hopeless task to trace the various | 
transformations the article before you has un-| 
dergoneg, before it appears on your dish: it was, 
roasted, then boiled for soup—then, perhaps,| 
fricaseed, it was smothered in garlic, it was 
warmed over and dressed in parsley, and now 
it appears to you in a new form, and if you 
don’t like it, here is another dish, and yet ano. 
ther and another still, but alas! they are all 
nameless, and their history can only be traced 
out by remote tradition.” 


The most agreeable of all companions isa 
simple, frank man, without any high preten-' 
sions to an oppressive greatness; one who. 
loves life and understands the use of it ; oblig- 
ing alike at all hours; above all, of a golden’ 
temper, and steadfast as an anchor. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ricardus’s translation possesses poetic merit, but the sub) 
ject is inappropriate. 

The invaluable hints of Amicus will not be overlooked. | 

How can W. C. request us to insert his * Spring-tide 
Melody,” after having sent it to the “ Manchester 'Times?” 


Rejected Articles may be obtained on application at 
27, Brown-street. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed (free) to 
the care of the Publishers. | 


The Publishers of Bradshaw’s Manchester Journal 
have much pleasure in announcing that they are now 
making arrangements to give with each Twelfth No. (#0, 
regular Subscribers only,) a highly finished Map of a 
County in England, engraved in the first style of the art, 
ana beautifully coloured—Price to Non-subscribers, 
1s. 3d.—Size of Plate 16 inches by 12. Agents and Book- 
sellers are authorized to receive Names of Subscriber, 
and will exhibit Specimens on application. 


Printed and published by BrapsHaw & BLACcKLOCk, 
27, Brown Street; and sold by all Booksellers. | 
Agents :—Lonpon, R. Groombridge, Panyer Alley; 
LivERPOOL, J. G. Smith, 23, Cleveland Square and 4, 
Scotland Place; LEEps, Slocombe and Simms, Commer | 
cial-street ; Dersy, T. Roberts ; 
W.S. Parner ; RocuDa.e, Jones and Croskell ; Stock) 
PORT, Claye ; Botton, Bradbury, jun. & Co. ; 
J. Dodge; Asuton, T. Cunningham; 
Daniel Cunningham. | 
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